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WHAT will be the problems of 
today s veterans in the future Say 
years from now isks Edward Omo 
hundro, chief of the Veterans Em 
ployment Service He feels that only 
with a clear understanding of the situ 
ation in 1970 can the Employment 
Service meet its responsibilities to the 


veterans of today 2) 


THE idea of a “second career” is in 
the minds of many military persons as 
they enter retirement from. service 
With the training many have received 
while in service, wide opportunities ar 
ypen to them The Employment Serv- 
ice can be of real help in their search 
for new “careers say Finlay Petrie 


ind Ben Trotter of the BES p. 5 


CLOSE cooperation among agencies 
brings maximum service and minimun 
duplication of effort This is the 
theme ol the article DY (.yrus 
Flanders of the Connecticut agency 
and William Hill, State VER They 
take us to two meetings of a Coordi 
nating Committee which has met 
monthly since 1947 to show us how 
cooperation has helped in the voca 
tional adjustment of handicapped vet 


erans. p 


UNDER the _ heading ‘Veterans 
Who Made Good,” eight vignettes by 
veterans employment representatives 
tell of dramatic job placements of vet 
erans pp 1 ( 15 

STATES vary in the preference they 
give to veterans under their civil ser 
ce or merit system programs. Ed 
ward Bechtold of the Civil Service 
Commission summarizes the findings of 
le by State VERs. p. 16 


a study mac 


HAVE you ever wondered what sort 
f preference veterans receive in coun 
tries other than the United States? 
You can find the answers in the article 
by W. J. Cotter of the VES which is 
based on a questionnaire sent to 6 
countries p. 19 

[THE young people under the charge 
of the California Youth Authority now 
have a new “‘lease on life’’—a useful 
happy life This was brought about 
by the efforts of the Youth Authority 
and the Department of Employment 
who joined forces to rehabilitate these 
State wards into suitable employment 
and their rightful places in society 
Chis pilot project is described by Rob 
ert Hill of the State agency. p. 22 
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Annual Meeting of President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


VICE PRESIDENT Richard M. Nixon was the 
principal speaker at the 13th annual meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped in Washington, D.C., May 5 and 6, 
1960. The 2-day meeting was attended by representa- 
tives from Governors’ Committees on Employment of 
the Handicapped from the 50 States, members of the 
President’s Committee, and community committees 
from virtually every major community in the Nation, 
and many invited guests. 
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A few moments of the opening session were given 
over to a special memorial to Vice Adm. Ross T Mc- 
Intire, first chairman of the President’s Committee, 
who died suddenly last December. 

Following a welcome to the guests by Melvin J. 
Maas, present Committee chairman, Waldo Stephens, 
chairman of the Oklahoma Governor's Committee 
spoke on “Sufficient Unto the Day.” 

After addressing the gathering, Vice President Nixon 
presented awards to the six national winners in the 
annual high school essay contest and to the Handi- 
capped American of the Year. The essay winners 
received cash awards and certificates bearing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's : signature. The Handicapped 
American trophy is a bronze and wood wall plaque. 

Entries in this 12th annual essay contest totaled 
17,000 from juniors and seniors of public, parochial, 
and private schools in 40 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. ‘The theme 
was “Jobs for the Handicapped, Passports to Dignity.” 

First prize of $1,000 went to Gail Marie Chadwell, 
Reno High School, Reno, Nev. Other prizes were: 
Second (tie), $350 each: Kay Clausing, Whitmer 
High School, Toledo, Ohio and Cynthia Neild, Paw- 
tucket West High School, Pawtucket, R.I.; fourth, 
$200: Craig Grant, South High School, Denver, Colo. ; 
and fifth (tie), $50 each: Sandra Jean Fairburn, 
Hueytown High School, Hueytown, Ala. and Kay 
Smith, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, Tex. 


Vice President Nixon with the na- 
tional essay winners. Left to 
right: Cynthia Neild, Rhode Is- 
land, and Kay Clausing, Ohio, 
2d place tie; Gail Chadwell, 
Nevada, first place; Mr. Nixon; 
Craig Grant, Colorado, 4th place; 
and Kay Smith, Texas, and San- 
dra Fairburn, Alabama, 5th 
place tie. 





Each school represented by the national winners 
received a wood and bronze wall plaque. 

The Disabled American Veterans annually provides 
the $2,000 prize money and transportation and ex- 
pense money for the national winners. 

This year for the first time, the four honorable 
mention winners and all other State winners came to 
Washington with transportation costs and expense 
money provided by AFL-CIO or its State affiliates. 

The subject for next year’s essay is “Jobs for the 
Handicapped, A Community Challenge.” 


As a prelude to the presentation of the award for 


Handicapped a of the Year to Dwight D. 
Guilfoil, Jr. of Arlington Heights, Ill., Mark Evans, 
a television oie brity and vice president of the Metro- 
politan Broadcasting Company, Washington, D.C., 
delivered a “Monologue of Courage,” dealing with 
highlights in the life of this remarkable young man. 

A detailed account of Mr. Guilfoil’s accomplishments 
in behalf of the handicapped appears on the inside 
back cover. 

This year for the first time, two amateur radio 
operators, both confined to wheelchairs, broadcast 
the proceedings to other amateur radio enthusiasts 
in the United States and other parts of the world. 

The other sessions of the annual meeting were 
beamed toward the problems of employment of the 
handicapped worker in small business establishments. 


UCV Benefits End 


THE program established in 1952 to provide un- 
employment insurance protection for veterans of the 
Korean conflict (UCV) ended on January 31, 1960, 
after paying $453 million in benefits to 1,300,000 
veterans. 

The program was set up under title IV of the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. It pro- 
vided unemployment insurance protection for 51/2 
million Korea veterans, some part of whose military 
service occurred on or after June 26, 1950, and before 
February 1, 1955. The law authorized payments of 
$26 a week for completed weeks of total unemploy- 
ment up to a maximum of 26 weeks or $676 over the 
life of the program. 

A little less than one-fourth of the veterans covered 
by the program applied for and received benefits. Of 
the 1,300,000 who received benefits, only 314,000 drew 
all payments to which they were entitled. Average 
duration of benefits was 14.9 wecks. 

Veterans made the greatest use of the program in 


1954, when 312,700 individuals received benefits 
amounting to $108,114.600. About 3.200 veterans 
were claiming benefits when the program was 


terminated. 

Under the legislation terminating the program, no 
benefits were payable for weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning after January 31, 1960. Military personnel 
now leaving the service have unemployment insurance 


(Continued on page 4 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
United States 


Percentage 
change from— 
Number or 


Activity ! amount 
Previ- | Year 
ous ago 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications 835, 600 + 13 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 150, 500 14 12 
Nonagricultural 45, 100 +10 14 
Placements: 
Agricultural. . 134, 700 i5 13 
Nonagricultural 450, 500 +9 1 
Men....... 245, 800 + 13 l 
Women. . eee 204, 700 +6 +5 
Handicapped. . ; 22, 600 1-15 By, 
Counseling interviews 183, 400 17 16 
Individuals given tests 159, 900 1-2 +8 
Employer visits. . . . 124, 500 +12 11 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, ail transi- 
CC | fae eee 1, 386, 600 10 1 93 
Weekly average insure d un- 
employment. 2. 209, 500 2 6 
Weeks compe nsated. 9, 114, 000 +15 
Weekly average bene ficiaries 1, 981, 300 5 


Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

1 A | aE are ere $32. 39 (4 
Benefits paid. eee $287, 141, 900 +16 145 
Funds available as ‘of March 

31, 1960 $6,459,760, 500 3 l 

Veterans 5 

New applications. 147, 800 14 8 
Referrals, nonagric ‘ultural . 162, 400 12 7 
Placements, nonagric ultural.. 92, 200 12 7 
Placements, handicapped... . 8, 900 118 4 
Counseling interviews... .. 19, 000 14 13 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees ® 

Initial claims.......... 12. 300 4 6 
Weekly average insured un- 

CMMMOVIENE 6. oe ces ee 38, 000 2 (4) 
Benefits paid $5, 729, 900 +9 +14 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Ex-Servicemen 7 

iusiteal CAINS... occ csc ca 29, 300 19 +5 
Weekly average insured un- 

CMpIOVMOCRE. . 4. .....+.. 61, 200 +] 14 
Benefits paid ib AIL eae $8, 345, 000 110 4 


| Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal cwilian 
employees, and exservicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 

3 Comparable data not available. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

5 Data on initial claims, weekly average insured unemployment, and benefits 
paid under the program of Unemployment Compensation for Veterans (\et- 
erans’ Readjustment Act of 1952) no longer available since this program ter? mi- 
nated January 31, 1960. 

6 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

7 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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The Veteran in Today's 
Labor Market . . . 








LOOK at the future may seem out of place in a 
publication which has as its theme ““The Veterans 
in Today’s Labor Market.” Yet, can we accurately 
appraise the veteran’s problems and needs in today’s 
labor market without looking at his probable status 
as a member of tomorrow’s labor force? Then, too, 
this is the beginning of a new decade and, for one 
reason or another, a new decade brings out the prophet 
in many of us. Since the first of January, we have 
been deluged with newspaper stories, magazine articles, 
and I'V programs on what the 1960's hold for us in 
\ terms of population growth, medical achievements, 
scientific advancement, and economic outlook—to 
mention just a few fields. It therefore follows that the 
veterans issue of the EMPLOYMENT SecurITY REVIEW 
in the year 1960 should take a look at the next 10 
years and their implications for local office action 
today. 
\s the local office veterans employment representa- 
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! tive trains his telescope on the veteran applicant load 
in 1970, he is surprised to find that there are no World 
War I veterans seeking his help—well, hardly any, 
and the youngest of them is nearly 70. 

“qually startling is the fact that most of his World 
Wir II buddies at that time will be considered older 
wo'kers—the average age being about 50, with well 
ovr a million and a half of them having passed their 
60th birthday. 

hat should this upcoming condition—and it can’t 
June 1960 


Today's Veteran 
Shapes Tomorrow's 
Labor Force 


By EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


be avoided as Ponce de Leon found—mean to our 
friend with the telescope and to the rest of us in- 
terested in or concerned with veterans’ employment? 
First, and most obvious, is the fact that we are going 
to have to direct more and more of our energies toward 
helping to meet the employment problems of older 
workers and to join forces with other agencies and 
organizations in programs designed to overcome the 
obstacles to the employment of the 45-plus group. 

In 1945 it was the returning disabled veteran 
who spotlighted the problems of the physically handi- 
capped in finding jobs. And it was the efforts of the 
Employment Service and the other agencies to meet 
these employment problems that spearheaded the Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week pro- 
gram which ultimately led to the well-organized 
national, State, and community handicapped employ- 
ment programs that are functioning so successfully 
today. The employment problems of the older vet- 
erans may well add the impetus needed to focus public 
attention and stimulate action on the employment 
problems associated with aging in every State, city, 
and community in the Nation. 

A second look at our veteran applicant load in 1970 
reveals that nearly 90 percent of the Korea veterans 
will be between 35 and 44 years of age. It is also 
evident that they not only will represent a significant 
part of all the workers in this age bracket but they will 
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be among the best educated and most highly trained 
of this prime labor group. 

However, another and more sobering fact stands 
out. Ina labor force that will increase by 13.5 million 
between 1960 and 1970, the number of workers be- 
tween 35 and 44 will have actually declined by 200,000. 

What are the implications of this age shift for us 
now, in 1960? It means that we must start immedi- 
ately to obtain the maximum job potential and cur- 
rent utilization from the Korea veteran group. We 
must think in terms of stimulating higher education 
and better training, and being more careful in job 
selection whenever we are dealing with Korea 
veterans. 

As a Nation, we cannot afford to let large numbers 
of Korea veterans drift from job to job or end up as 
casual, unskilled, or even semiskilled workers, for it 
is from this veteran group and their nonveteran 
counterparts that the key positions in our labor force 
will be filled in the future. By the 1970’s and 1980s 
a twist on a famous Churchill phrase may well be ap- 
propriate: “Never in the history of the labor force in 
this country have so few workers been called upon to 
provide the management, supervision, and top skills 
for so many.” 

Our goal must be—every Korea veteran working at 
or toward his highest skill. 

If our local VER were to shift his telescope from 
the reception counter in 1970 to the employer order 
box on that same date, he might be somewhat sur- 
prised with the type of job openings listed with his 
office. He would see a sharp increase in the number 
of openings in the service industries and a decline in 
the jobs in the production industries. This must be 
a key fact in talking with the veterans calling at his 
office today. He would also note that the rise in 
service industries has provided greater opportunities 
for part-time employment and could be a big help in 
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Just prior to a conference on “Employ- 
ment of Older Veterans.” Left to 
right: Robert K. Salyers, Assistant 
to the Under Secretary of Labor; 
Preston Moore, Past Commander, 
The American’ Legion; Newell 
Brown, Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
and Edward L. Omohundro, Chief, 


Veterans Employment Service. 


meeting the most*pressing economic problems of the 
older “older worker.” 

He would find that the sharpest increase in job 
openings was in the professional and technical fields. 
Demand for unskilled laborers would remain at about 
the 1960 levels, and there would be very little increase 
in opportunities in the semiskilled field. 

Our local VER with his telescope trained on the 
future knows that his job is one of helping World War 
I veterans to withdraw gradually from the labor force 
with a minimum of personal and economic problems. 
He knows that he must join the drive to increase the 
employment opportunities for older workers if he is to 
be of any significant help to the veterans of World 
War I and to the increasing number of World War 
II veterans who are moving into the older worker 
category. 

Finally, he recognizes the significant role that he and 
his office must play in utilizing Korea veterans to the 
maximum in meeting the labor market needs for work- 
ers in that prime age group of 35 to 44. Without this 
kind of a look at the veteran in tomorrow’s labor force, 
we cannot fully meet our responsibilities to the veteran 
in today’s labor market. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2 


protection under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 which became effective on 
October 27 that year. 

Benefits to unemployed veterans of the Korean con- 
flict were paid by State employment security agencies 
acting as agents of the United States for this purpose. 
State agencies were reimbursed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for benefit and administrative costs incurred 
under the program. 
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erviné Retired Military Personnel Who 
Seek A “Second Career” 


By FINLAY L. PETRIE, Chief, Labor Clearance and Immigration Division 
and BEN I. TROTTER, Professional Placement Officer 


Bureau of Employment Security 


N AN article in the October 1957 issue of the Em- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY ReEvIEW, entitled “Retire- 
ment Is a State of Mind,” Miss Kathryn Fox, manager 
of the Professional and Technical Office of the U.S. 
Employment Service for the District of Columbia, dis- 
cussed some of the problems encountered when that 
office initiated specialized placement services for re- 
tired and involuntarily released military personnel who 
seek employment in the professional or technical 
areas. 

The purposes of this current article are: First, to 
heighten public interest in the retiring military man 
and his store of skills which are usable in the civilian 
economy; and second, through an analysis of responses 
to a recent national survey, to outline the services 
which State Employment Services presently provide 
retiring military personnel who seek employment in 
all occupational areas. 


Spotlight on Manpower 


lwo and a half years have passed since the pioneer 
work of the District of Columbia Professional Office 
in the professional and technical areas was described 
in the aforementioned article. In the intervening pe- 
riod, a number of developments of national and in- 
ternational scope have served to draw the attention 
of the general public to retiring military men as a 


source of needed skills. 


(he country has become more “manpower con- 
scious” than ever before. New agencies, such as the 
President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
and new laws, particularly the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, were created, in part, to increase the 
national supply of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
needed to strengthen the sinews of Uncle Sam in a 
time of international technological and economic com- 
petition. The idea of procuring more new entrants 


into these crucial “power producing” occupations was 
oupled with the idea of better utilizing all manpower 


resources. Military men themselves have been aware 
of this need. In a recent speech, Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau, Chief of Research and Development for the 
Army, said, “We can and must intensify the use of our 
national talents to maintain a technological superiority 
in our vital race with the Communists.” Retired mili- 
tary men are one source of these talents. 


From Uniform to ‘Civvies” 


Commencing this year, the retiring military have 
begun something like a mass emigration from the 
Armed Forces into civilian life. The “emigrants” are 
principally the large number of officers and enlisted 
men who served during World War II and the Korean 
conflict, completed at least 20 years of active duty, 
and qualified for retirement based on length of serv- 
ice. It is difficult to estimate the number who will 
choose to retire after 20 years of service, as this depends 
on such unpredicated factors as personal choice, na- 
tional economic conditions, and possible changes in 
relevant laws. However, the Defense Department pre- 
dicts that the number of men and women in the United 
States receiving military retirement pay, which in 
1959 was 231,000, will rise to 405,000 by 1965 and 
753,000 by 1973.7 

In addition to voluntary retirement, a recent law 
which provides for the mandatory retirement of cer- 
tain officers will hasten this exodus from military to 
civilian life. Public Law 86-155, popularly known 
as the “Hump law,” requires the involuntary retire- 
ment of certain veteran Navy captains and com- 
manders, and their Marine Corps equivalents, prior 
to their normal period of service in order to “make 
room” for promotion of a disproportionately great 
number of regular officers in the next lower echelon. 
These are the present-day Navy lieutenant com- 
manders and commanders, and Marine Corps majors 
and lieutenant colonels who were originally commis- 
sioned during World War II and remained for a career, 


*“Retired personnel” refers to career officers or enlisted men and women who have completed enough active duty to 


me eligible for length-of-service retirement and who have chosen to retire. 


“Involuntarily released personnel” are those 


» are required to leave the Armed Forces before completion of their full term of active duty because of “reduction in force” 


ites. 


For the purpose of this article, “retired” or “retiring” will apply to both categories. 
, “military,” when used as a noun, refers to military personnel. 


Similarly, t.e., for brevity’s 


‘ Data in this paragraph are Department of Defense estimates quoted in “The Prospective Impact of Large-Scale Retire- 
t.” an article by Albert P. Biderman in the summer 1959 issue of SoctAL PROBLEMS. 
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Mrs. Emily 
ment specialist in the USES for the District of Co- 


Hardesty. retired military personnel place- 


lumbia, interviews a “retired” applicant seeking a 


second career. 


or those who were mustered out after the second World 
War but returned to active duty during the Korean 
conflict and remained. 

The law’s nickname comes from the “hump” in the 
distribution graph which depicts this large supply of 
rising younger officers. During the years 1960-65, 
the “Hump law” alone will result in releasing approxi- 
mately the following numbers of trained, experienced 
military men from the echelons just above the 
“hump”: 900 Navy captains, 1,300 Navy commanders, 


160 Marine colonels, and 400 Marine lieutenant 
( olonels. 
In addition, Senate bill 1795, now under con- 


sideration by the 86th Congress, would result in the 
retirement of approximately 700 regular Air Force 
colonels and lieutenant colonels prior to their 30-year 
and 28-year, respectively, length-of-service expectation. 


What Are They Like? 


The aforementioned measures assure that the re- 
tiring military will stream into civilian life and work 
in increasing numbers. What are their characteris- 
tics? A recent compilation gave the average age of 
all of those retiring due to length-of-service eligibility 
as 45.8 years. Generally speaking, their health is ex- 
cellent. Their mean retirement pay is only slightly 
over $3,000 per year. Certainly the great majority 
will seek full-time employme nt. One can easily see 


why the Armed Forces’ exit counseling is geared to the 
concept of a “second career” rather than “retire- 
ment’”—of creative work rather than vegetation.  Fit- 
tingly, the military counselors aim retiring military 


personnel toward appropriate loc al offices of the public 
( ‘mployme nt service to seek that “‘second career.” The 
retirement handbooks of all the branches of service. 
and other Armed Forces’ publicity media, do the same. 
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Armed Forces’ Schools and Other Training 


In addition to a high score on health, peak produc. 
tive years remaining, and desire for employment, these 
men have acquired other abilities during their tenure 
in the military services. One example is the schooling 
and other training the Armed Forces gives its men. 

Enlisted men retiring from the Armed Forces will 
have received varying combinations of schooling, on- 
the-job training, and progressive work experience. 
Length of the school courses varies according to the 
skill required. In electronics the average 
length is about 21 weeks; for mechanics, repairmen, 
and other technicians, the average is about 15 weeks. 
Certain Air Force jobs require 58 weeks of basic 
training. Formal schooling is often given senior, non- 
commissioned personnel to provide them with a 
broader technical foundation. 

In addition to the formal service training programs, 
the Armed Forces support a wide variety of off-duty 
educational programs, the principal example of which 
is the U.S. Armed Forces Institute. The USAFI 
program, carried on through correspondence courses 
and self-teaching courses, ranges from the elementary 
school level through the first 2 years of college. Many 
civilian high schools and colleges grant credit toward 
high sc hool diplomas or college degrees for USAF] 
courses, which cover the major subject areas of com- 
munications, mathematics, sciences, social studies, 
humanities, and technical vocations. 

The educational programs for officers stress the 
importance of science and mathematics. The curric- 
ulums of each of the three military academies are 
heavily weighted with these subjects. Every graduate 
of a military academy has received a B.S. degree. 
Also, other military educational programs, such as 
those at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Mon- 
terey, Calif., and the Air Force Institute of Technol- 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, 
provide specialized training in scientific fields. In 
addition, a great number of retiring military men, 
particularly commissioned officers and senior “non- 
coms,” have developed through their assignments not 
only a wide range of technical skills but also that 
ability to deal effectively with people and material 
which is called ‘‘management skills.” 

A recent nationwide survey of State employment 
security agencies asked three questions concerning 
their experience in serving retired military personnel. 
A summary of the replies received from State Employ- 
ment Services'follows in question and response form. 


course 


ogy, 


1. How are you providing service? 


Every State agency reported regular, mainstream 
service to the retired military. Emphasis, which 
varied from State to State, included intensive job de- 
velopment (particularly through the circularization 

* Much of the material for this section was obtained from 
an address by Kermit Mohn (Office of the Assistant Secretar) 
of Defense) before the 1958 California Conference on Science 


and Mathematics Education, which was reproduced in the 
June 1958 issue of CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. 
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of outstanding résumés to employers), increased use 
of counseling and labor clearance, dissemination of 
realistic labor market information, and referral to 
vet'rans employment representatives. In addition, 
several States reported that some of their local offices 
cooperate closely with military separation centers and 
stay in touch with veterans’ organizations. 

2. What problems have been encountered in provid- 

ing service? 

Thirty-seven State agencies reported one or more 
problems. Of this number, 22 States listed as a prob- 
lem the fact that some military men seek “reentry” at 
ahigh level. Sixteen States reported the lack of skills 
which are readily transferable to civilian occupations. 
Eleven States specified the ‘older worker barrier” in 
the minds of employers. Ten States mentioned the 
practice of choosing a retirement spot on the basis of 
attractiveness rather than employment opportunity. 
Eight States reported the lack of specific educational 
prerequisites for such fields as teaching. Other prob- 
lems mentioned included: Employers’ gross underesti- 
mation of the valuable “convertible” skills possessed 
by the retiring military; and, in some cases, their un- 
availability for immediate interview by prospective 
employers. 

. Do you have any recommendations or suggestions 
that might strengthen the service? 

Many States recommended that both the armed 
services and local State Employment Service offices 
provide counseling which aims at the following 
objectives: 

a. Advise retiring military personnel not to expect 
a transition from military to civilian employment at 
the same level of prestige and pay, but in most cases 
to expect a downward adjustment. 

b. Assist the military in a realistic evaluation of 
their transferable skills, in terms of current labor 
market demands. 

c. Alert prospective teachers to the advisability of 


obtaining any needed college credits as early as 
possible. 

d. Explain the full scope of services offered by the 
Employment Service. 

Several States advocated the preparation of in- 
structional material for the military, perhaps in book- 
let form, which discusses what to expect in the civilian 
labor market; how military skills are transferable ; how 
to prepare an effective résumé; and down-to-earth 
tips on how, when, and where to apply for a job. One 
interesting suggestion was aimed at impressing em- 
ployers with the high caliber of retired military men 
(and, incidentally, the “stock in trade” of the public 
employment service) by sending outstanding résumés 
to employers, even when there is little prospect of 
immediate hiring. 

Such techniques, old and new, are the means through 
which local offices of the public employment service 
help the retired military man put his skills to work. 
Thus, one chief petty officer whose principal Navy 
training and experience was in planning, coordinating, 
and supervising electronic data-processing machine 
operations, was instantly placed in a similar position 
as a systems analyst with a large manufacturer of avia- 
tion equipment. An Army finance officer became the 
business’ manager of a small college. An Annapolis 
graduate with years of experience, first in developing 
the electronic gear necessary for tracking submarines, 
then in directing antisubmarine warfare programs, was 
placed as a technical consultant with a major manu- 
facturer of sonar and radar electronic tracking devices. 

An increasing number of retired military personnel 
are entering civilian life. They have served in the 
Armed Forces for at least 20 years, during a “shooting 
war” and more tranquil times. ‘The Nation needs 
their manifold skills. Personnel of the public employ- 
ment service have the challenging, and pleasant, task 
of being the go-betweens who link the retired military 
man with his “second career.” 


Coordinating Agency Services to Veterans 


Ry CYRUS G. FLANDERS, Employment Service Technician 


Connecticut Employment Security Commission 


and WILLIAM F. HILL, Veterans Employment Representative for Connecticut 


—- cooperation among agencies is a must if 
‘ there is to be maximum utilization of facilities 
with minimum duplication of activities. It is a must 
if necessary services are to be made available in the 
most practical manner to effect the vocational adjust- 
ment of the physically and mentally handicapped 
veteran, 

We have this kind of cooperation in Connecticut. 
Tere are two reasons for this: 

First, in 1946 a “Joint Statement of Principles 


June 1960 


of Cooperation” was drawn up by John Conners, as- 
sistant manager of the Hartford Regional Office of 
the Veterans Administration; Bill Ennis, Director of 
the Employment Service; Dr. Alonzo Grace, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Connecticut; Ed Chester, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation ; and 
Art Geary, VER for Connecticut. Second, a co- 
ordinating committee was set up to “maintain effective 
working relationships and develop long-term plans for 
improved services to disabled persons.” 














During 1945 and 1946, hosts of veterans were re- 


turning from the war. As the agencies struggled to 
provide the services to which these veterans were en- 
titled, all sorts of problems arose to prevent smooth 
cooperation between these agencies. ‘There was ig- 
norance of each other’s functions, there was duplica- 
tion of services, there was jealousy of one agency’s in- 
vasion upon the province of another, there were 
charges of “buckpassing” from one agency to another. 

To determine what to do about this situation, the 
above-named officials began to hold informal meetings. 
They soon felt the need to draw up guidelines for 
better cooperation. They felt they should describe 
in broad general terms the responsibilities and func- 
tions of each agency, and spell out what each could do 
to help the others. 

Thus, the idea of the joint statement was born. 
It dealt with such items as the purpose of the agree- 
ment, the function of the coordinating committee, 
interchange of information, confidentiality of informa- 
tion, interagency cooperation in staff training and 
joint conferences, a joint promotional activities, and 
working relationships among the agencies. It in- 
cluded this significant item, “Supplemental procedures 
as may be necessary for the collaboration of these 
agencies in carrying out policies will be established by 
members of the coordinating committee representing 
the organizations.” 

One hurdle had to be cleared before the agreement 
could become final. Since the Veterans Administra- 
tion is a Federal agency, no agreement could be en- 
tered into without prior approval from Washington. 
John Conners submitted a copy of the agreement to 
headquarters with a request for permission to sign. 
Recognizing the merit in the Connecticut agreement, 
the Veterans Administration gave its approval and 
adopted it asa model. John Conners then signed. 

The coordinating committee has met once each 
month since 1947 and there is no reason to suppose 
that they won’t continue to meet for years to come. 

Let’s look at the minutes of October 1947 to see 


Typical meeting of the coordinating 
committee. Left to right: Ed Mar- 
tin, rehabilitation specialist, Educa- 
tion and Training Section, VA; 
William F. Hill, VER for Connecti- 
cut; Fred Dickerson, acting chief, 
Vocational Counseling, Training and 
Adjustment Section, VA; Ken Mce- 
Collam, executive secretary, Board 
of Education of the Blind; Cyrus G. 
Flanders, employment service tech- 
nician for Connecticut SES; and 
Joseph Marra, education consultant, 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


what happens at a typical meeting. Here we find the 
manager of the Hartford Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation office asking, ““How does it happen that 
there has been a sudden ‘shutoff’ of World War II 
veteran referrals to the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation?” To which the assistant veterans em- 
ployment representative replies, “Part B of the joint 
statement provides that CSES—VES refer to the VA 
all veterans of World War II who indicate a desire to 
avail themselves of opportunities under Public Law 
16 and Public Law 346 to which they may be 
entitled.” 

A Veterans Administration representative _ says, 
‘Training officers in all areas were instructed to pre- 
pare lists of veterans for whom training opportunities 
are desired under Public Law 16, and to mail them 
to appropriate offices of CSES.” Again we find the 
assistant VER pointing out, “This may present oper- 
ating problems. For example, I can think of one 
instance offhand where Wallingford is serviced by 
the Meriden office of CSES, while in VA it is under 
the jurisdiction of the New Haven office. We will 
work out the details with you so that there will be 
no difficulty.” 

Now let’s look at the minutes for March 9, 1960. 
Here we find new faces struggling with old problems. 
They are the executive secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Blind; the veterans employment 
representative for Connecticut; the rehabilitation 
specialist, Education and Training Section, Veterans 
Administration; the education consultant, Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; the Employment Service 
technician; and the acting chief, Vocational Coun- 
seling, Training and Adjustment Section, Veterans 
Administration. 

The committee members realize that due to turn- 
over in personnel, some of the staff members at the 
VA Hospital in West Haven obviously need a better 
understanding of the services available to veterans 
through CSES and the BVR. The VA committee 


member says, “I have been asked by Dr. Levine, chief 
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clinical psychologist at the hospital, to meet with him 
anc his staff periodically. I have described VA re- 
ojoual office services available to them. I feel sure I 
can arrange a meeting soon when the Employment 
Service and Vocational Rehabilitation people can 
explain the services offered by their agencies.” An- 
other member suggests: “How about holding our next 
meeting at the hospital? Let’s invite their staff to 
sit in with us to discuss one of their cases.” The com- 
mittee agrees and arrangements are made. 

\ report is made on the case of ‘Thomas B., a blind 
veteran, on which the committee has been working 
since February 1959. They have helped him to choose 
new objectives and receive training, found interim jobs 
for him, and cut redtape so that a vending stand can 
he established at the VA regional office in Hartford. 
Now the contract has been let for the vending stand. 
Every member on the committee has contributed in 
some way to the solution of Mr. B.’s problem in the 
vear they have been working on it. 

lhe committee discusses at length four more hard- 
core cases involving severely handicapped veterans. 

CSES is praised for placing 28 BVR clients during 
February. An ES member of the committee gives 
details of some interesting research that is going on, 
sponsored by the Rehabilitation Committee of the 
Connecticut Association for Mental Health, of which 
he is a member. 

the VER for Connecticut announces a day-long 
training session for veterans employment representa- 
tives, and invites all committee members to participate. 


Show What a Committee Can Do 


hese two meetings, held 13 years apart, are typical 
examples of a coordinating committee in action. ‘They 
have eliminated duplication of effort, nipped in the 
bud situations that could have caused friction, and 
discussed hard-core cases. The experience of each 
agency has contributed toward possible solutions and 
better service has been rendered to veterans. 

We need to say a little more here about “hard-core” 
cases. They absorb much of our attention at each 
meeting. They are a byproduct, really, of the coopera- 
tive agreement. At one time or other, each of our 
agencies has “‘come to the end of its rope” in its efforts 
to solve the problem of some severely handicapped 
veteran. The case is then given to that agency’s mem- 
ber of the coordinating committee. 

For example, the VA member describes the prob- 
lem of a veteran whom VA is trying to help. He out- 
lines the steps he has taken so far and their results. 
Another member asks, “Have you talked to Gertrude 
Norcross of the Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults about this? We had a somewhat similar case. 
She helped us a lot.” 

We are told of unsuccessful efforts to find employ- 

‘nt for a blind veteran. The VER says, “Let me 

|k to Bob Blanks of the ABC Co. about him. Bob 

ed to work with me and has shown me around the 
int. From what I’ve seen there, a worker with our 
teran’s qualifications may fit in.” 
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We solve many problems; however, some veterans, 
encouraged perhaps by the interest we have shown in 
their cases, find their own solutions. We have not 
met with success in every case. In several instances 
we've persevered in our efforts for several years. We 
hate to give up but when we must, because circum- 
stances force us to realize the case is infeasible, we 
have just one satisfaction. We know that we have 
brought to bear on the veteran’s problem all the re- 
sources of all our agencies for as long as there was any 
hope. 


We Ask For Comments 


The other day we asked each member this question: 
“If you had to select the one most important contri- 
bution of the coordinating committee to you and your 
agency, what would you say?” 

Here are the answers. They seem to justify the 
existence of the committee. 


¢ “The close cooperation that exists among our 
agencies. The committee provides a teamwork 
method of attacking problems. Since we know how 
each agency works, we can cut across channels to get 
a job done.” 

® “It helps to coordinate the entire rehabilitation 
plan of the veteran from the time he comes to any 
one of the agencies until he goes to work.” 

* “Getting to know the people in the other agencies 
has been of great help to me. If I have a problem 
which I think can be helped by BVR, for example, | 
call their committee member and we talk it over. He 
refers me to just the man in the field office who will 
handle it with me.” 

¢ “It provides an avenue of cooperation on the 
very difficult-to-place, cases.” 

* “We never let our little misunderstandings get 
to be big ones. We know, early in the game, of any 
changes in regulations in any agency that will affect 
the operations of any of the others.” 

® “Getting to know the members on a first-name 
basis helps very much. Some of the little problems, 
with which I would hesitate to bother a person who 
was only a name in another agency, I feel free to 
bring up with a person I know well. I get help 
pronto, too. I would be in favor of having meetings 
of the committee, even if there were no problems to 
discuss.” 


If the experience in Connecticut means anything at 
all, effective cooperation among agencies can be de- 
veloped and maintained in any State in the Nation. 
There must be a desire for it and a willingness to 
work for it. A joint statement of principles will help, 
and an active coordinating committee is the instru- 
ment for achieving it. If this cooperation exists, all 
agencies will marshall all of their services to give the 
veteran the benefits to which he is entitled in the 
shortest possible time and with a minimum of “the 
old runaround.” 
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Veterans Who Made Good... 











Howard R. Scott, a double amputee veteran of World 
War Il, issues highway permits for oversized trucks 
and routes them over Vermont roads from his wheel- 
chair in the State Highway Department. 


OWARD SCOTT, a double amputee World War 

I] veteran, will tell anyone that his wheelchair in 

the State Highway Department is the most comfortable 

chair in the office. It does seem better suited to his 

job than a deep swivel chair, for his job keeps him 

busy shunting between his desk and large wall road- 
maps of the State. 

He is in charge of the department’s overdimension 
and overweight vehicle section. As such, he is the key 
man in the State issuing special permits for contractors, 
truckers, and trailer salesmen who want to move over 
Vermont roads equipment or loads which are in excess 
of statutory weight or size limitations. 

He figures out how a contractor can send a huge 
shovel across the State without getting stuck in a low 
overpass or breaking through a bridge. ‘The permit 
system administered by Scott is a safeguard for Ver- 
mont highways. So efficiently does the quiet-mannered 
former truckdriver conduct his section that he has 
received three promotions since starting work for the 
Highway Department. 

“It is a long haul from driving a tank in Normandy, 
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“One For The Road’ 


By JOHN H. PHALEN 


Veterans Employment Representative for Vermont 


during the Second World War,” Scott says. 
wonderful to be working again.” 

Scott was injured on July 27, 1944. He was driving 
a light tank on the outskirts of St. Lo, when a German 
landmine knocked out the tank and caused Scott to 
lose both his legs. 


‘But it is 


A series of evacuations finally 
brought him to Walter Reed Army Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C., that October. It was June 6, 1946, when, 
fitted with artificial legs, he was discharged to return 
to his home in Washington, Vt. 
inactivity followed. 

A great lover of hunting, fishing, and the outdoors, 
Scott had a host of friends who made it possible for 
him to enjoy these pastimes. 
until 1955,” he said. 


A long period of 


“I didn’t do anything 


No More Delays 
About that time, determination entered Scott’s life 
and he decided that if he was going to make a success 
in a civilian capacity, it was time to start. He applied 


to the Veterans Administration for training. ‘That 
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fal he began his first studies, an accounting and office 
p edure course at the Burlington Business College. 
Scot said, “It was a sweat getting up to classes on the 
second floor, but with a little help my determination 
to cand my idleness paid off.” 

Completing his studies at Burlington Business Col- 
leoe, Scott registered for employment assistance at the 
Barre office of the Vermont State Employment Service. 


[he interviewer in charge of special services for the 
handicapped there became interested in Scott and told 
him immediately when an opening for a clerk in the 


Hichway Department became available. 

\Vith high hopes, Scott filed application with the 
State Personnel Department only to be informed that, 
because he did not have a high school education, he 


was ineligible even to take the examination! 
Local Office Did Not Give Up 
(he local office interviewer refused to accept this 
verdict. With renewed action, he checked with the 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division of 
the Veterans Administration. The people there dis- 
covered that Scott had an unusually high IQ. On 
this basis, the interviewer finally persuaded the Per- 
sonnel Department to waive its educational require- 
ent. Scott was permitted to take the examination 
and received the highest grade among the group tested, 
thus justifying all extra effort on the part of the inter- 
viewer. After an interview with the Commissioner of 
Highways, Scott was appointed to his job. From his 
first day, he has performed his duties in an outstanding 
nner. 

Scott believes “there is something for everyone to 
do if he wants to do it. Persons who bump into cir- 
cumstances similar to mine should never give up. 
lhere is always a challenge here that has proved to 

‘idleness is good for no man. ” 

He drives his own car to and from work, the only 
concession being a reserved parking space accessible 
to the State office. He walks into and out of the 
building, resorting to a wheelchair while on duty 
simply because it enables him to move about the office 
more quickly. 


Future Looks Bright 


Scott married the girl who entered his life during 
his period of inactivity. Today he is the father of 
two sons. He owns his home and, in season, happily 
rides his power mower to keep his broad lawn in trim. 
[lis love for the outdoors recently led him to purchase 

6-acre plot of land in his hometown of Washington. 

iere he is currently engaged in building a new home 
his family. The new home will feature special 

‘aptations for wheelchair locomotion. Adaptions, 

s, but Scott must still exert an effort and a special 

ort that keeps him confidently on his toes, even if 

toes are not his own. 
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Blind Veteran 
Holds $18,000 Job 


By HARRY GOLD 

Supervisor, Executive and Technical Department 
Manhattan Apparel Industries Office, 

New York City 

New York Division of Employment 


ARLY in January 1959, a short, wiry man, 

wearing dark glasses, reported to the recep- 
tion counter of the Executive and Technical Unit 
of the Manhattan Apparel Industries Office in 
New York City. Identified as a veteran, he was 
routed through for interview. 

The interview disclosed that Mr. G. had served 
in the Armed Forces from 1942 to 1946, had 
earned the Purple Heart and three battle stars, 
and ended his service with the rank of captain 
in the Medical Administrative Corps. He was 
39, married, and had four children. A service- 
connected disability left him with a severe skull 
fracture and multiple internal injuries. 

From 1946 until ‘1953 he tried various business 
enterprises, but finally returned to the dress in- 
dustry as a patternmaker. Spurred by his grow- 
ing family, he left this employment in 1953 and 
entered the dress and sportswear contracting busi- 
In September 1957 he liquidated his busi- 
ness to accept a position as patternmaker again 
with a well-known dress firm at $15,000 annually. 

In 1958, Mr. G. déveloped glaucoma. Surgery 
proved unsuccessful and he was forced to leave his 
job. While medicine arrested the condition, he 
was left with almost total loss of vision in his left 
eye, a serious impairment of vision in his right eye, 
and was declared legally blind. 

In January, after a 3-month rest, he sought the 
assistance of the Manhattan Apparel Industries 
Office, for employment. After securing medical 
reports, it was decided that Mr. G.’s previous 
skills and experience could best be utilized in the 
capacity of production manager in the apparel 
industries. Over two dozen employers were tele- 
phoned. In February, Mr. G. was referred as a 
production man and hired at $15,600. 

In March, Mr. G. went to the office again for 
placement service. He wanted a more challeng- 
ing position. ‘The office had an interesting open- 
ing with a completely reestablished firm which 
was starting a production program using new 
methods. Mr. G. possessed the background 
needed and was placed as production manager at 
$18,000 a year. 


Ness. 
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Retraining Offers New Future 


By CHARLES D. LATHROP 


Veterans Employment Representative for Idaho 


‘HORTLY after discharge from the Coast Guard 

at the end of World War II, a veteran entered the 

University of Idaho. He majored in agriculture and 
earned a bachelor of science degree in June 1951. 

His first job was a field buyer of food crops for 
Stokely-Van Camp of Kent, Wash. After 3 years of 
grade rating and acceptance of nonharvested crops 
from farmers for later processing, he found work with 
the Sandpoint Co-op Gas & Supply. 

About a year later, Tenex, Inc., a manufacturer of 
waferized building board, offered him work as a wood 
technologist. He accepted, but some months later 
falling prices for wallboard and plywood forced the 
company into rigid economies. He was laid off and 
there were no prospects of using his highest skills 
in the community. 

A month later he found a job as chief of a blister 
rust control crew with the U.S. Forest Service. ‘This 
lasted until the end of November 1958. Except for a 
short-time job with the post office during the Christ- 
mas rush, to which the State Employment Security 
Agency office referred him, there was no more work. 

Before he took the Forest Service job, his name and 
qualifications were sent on clearance as an available 
wood technologist and agronomist. 


During the counseling process, a suggestion was 
made that he enter the teaching profession. Neces- 
sary education courses which would qualify him for 
a certificate were outlined to him. He was sent for 
an interview with the local school district superin- 
tendent and was listed as a substitute teacher. 

During late winter and early spring he completed 
required correspondence courses from the University 
of Idaho. Shortly thereafter he was certified and his 
application was sent to our teacher placement service 
in the Boise administrative office. 

That summer we referred him to the county com- 
missioners as foreman of weed control and he was 
hired. 

In September 1958 he began teaching at Priest River 
High School. At the beginning of the 1959-60 school 
year he was transferred to another school to teach 
science. 

Through use of various techniques this office was 
able, after some effort, to help a highly skilled veteran 
find an entirely new vocational field. He is happy 
in his work and is making a success of it. 

Some measures of his achievements in this new field 
are apparent in the fact that two of his students won 
prizes at a recent science fair—the grand prize in th 
junior division and second place. 


“What Goes Down Can Also Go Up...” 


By JOHN J. MacGILLVRAY 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for California 


HEY say that whatever goes up must come down. 

In this case the saying is reversed. An Air Force 
veteran of World War II with the rank of major had 
gone down—to Los Angeles’ Skid Row. He had been 
in the Union Rescue Mission for several months. To- 
day after three-day cooperation between the Rescue 
Mission, the Los Angeles Service Office, and the Los 
Angeles Commercial Office of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment, he is assistant editor of a Los 
Angeles newspaper. 

The Los Angeles Service Office assigns an inter- 
viewer to cooperate with the Mission in every way 
possible to place those who have “hit the skids.” This 
applicant had a long background, both military and 
civilian, in public relations work. A work application 
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and interview at the Commercial Office resulted in 
referral to a routine office job with a newspaper. 

However, the employer was frankly unenthusiastic 
about hiring anyone who had been at the Mission. At 
this point our:interviewer at the Mission began his 
selling job with the employer, stressing positive fac- 
tors. He followed up with the employer and _ the 
applicant was hired, primarily because he and _ the 
Department of Employment convinced the employer 
of his dependability. 

The applicant has overcome personal problems he 
had, has been promoted, received salary increases, and 
the employer has hired two other men from the 
Mission. 

What goes down can also go up again! 
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Paralysis Victim 
Counsels Others 


By HERBERT K. SCHIERENBECK 
Assistant Veterans Employment Representative 


for California 


MMEDIATELY after graduation from Washington 

High School in San Francisco in 1946, Wally 
Rollings enlisted in the Marines. Following his honor- 
able discharge in 1948, he entered the University of 
San Francisco and was majoring in finance when he 
was recalled to active duty in 1950 for the Korean 
action. He again was honorably discharged in Febru- 
ary 1952. He had not been wounded in either tour 
of duty. 

He reentered the University of San Francisco and 
was graduated in January 1954 with a B.S. degree. 
He was continuing his graduate work in the School of 
Education to obtain teaching credentials when sud- 
denly he was stricken by poliomyelitis and taken to the 
Fort Miley Veterans Administration Hospital. 

He spent several weeks in an iron lung and was 
completely paralyzed. ‘The doctors gave up hope that 
he ever would be anything but an invalid. He was 
hospitalized for 14 months and through sheer deter- 
mination, although in excruciating pain, he asked for 
physiotherapy and continued this treatment for 4 years. 
He finally was able to get around with just a cane. 

On his first visit to Fort Miley Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital in 1956, Assistant Veterans Employ- 





Wally Rollings (right) discusses separation papers of a 
Navy dischargee with AVER Herbert K. Schierenbeck. 


ment Representative: Herbert K. Schierenbeck, who 
had just been transferred to San Francisco, met Wally 
Rollings and the two became close friends. 

Wally was counseled in the Veterans Employment 
Service office and persuaded to take the State examina- 
tion for employment security trainee, California De- 
partment of Employment. In 1958 he passed both 
the written and oral examinations with very high 
marks. : 

Today, Wally is employed in the San Francisco 
Youth and Student Division of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment as employment counselor and 
placement interviewer. 


One Arm, Partially Deaf, Totally Blind 


By LEONARD FISCHEL 


Veterans Employment Representative for Missouri 


THIS veteran certainly does have physical limita- 
tions. He has no right hand; the arm was am- 
putated halfway between the wrist and the elbow. 
lie is partially deaf, and over and above all this, he is 
blind. 
Despite these limitations, he had been trying to ob- 
in gainful employment. Unfortunately his efforts, 
en over a long period, had not been successful. In 
ct, he had just about decided that there was no job 


ine 1960 


he was capable of filling adequately. Employers knew 
about his case and sympathized with him, but could 
not be convinced the veteran was employable, at least 
not in any job they had. The veteran was registered 
with the Washington, Mo. local office of the Employ- 
ment Service and the staff had worked diligently on 
his case. They too were unable to bring the case to 
a successful conclusion. Eventually the veteran came 
to feel his was a lost cause. He pursued his search 
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for work a little less aggressively and allowed his local 
office registration to drift into inactive status. 

But the local office manager, Anton Esser, who also 
serves as the local VER, and staff member John 
Hoelscher did not forget the case. They saw the duty 
statement of an opening which a local radio station 
thought it would have to fill in a short time. ‘The 
manager immediately thought of the veteran. 

The job in question was that of monitor. ‘This 
monitor was expected to listen to radio broadcasts of 
other stations heard in that area. 
the commercials and report any cases where the spon- 
sor was somone in the area served by the station which 
was employing him. The monitor had to be someone 
whom they could trust to listen to all of the broadcasts 
and who would submit accurate reports, listing the 
name of the station over which such advertising was 
heard: the name of the advertiser; and the date, time, 
and duration of the commercials. 


He was to listen to 





The possibility of using the veteran to fill that job 
was discussed with the station officials. They ques. 
tioned whether the veteran could do the work, but «ilso 
indicated a willingness to hire him if it could be shown 
that he was capable of satisfactory performance on 
the job. A discussion with the veteran brought out 
his interest in the job. A further discussion with the 
veteran and a Veterans Administration representative 
lead to his being taught to type and provided with the 
necessary radio sets and a hearing aid. ‘The case was 
again discussed with the station officials, and they were 
apparently convinced that the veteran had possibilities. 
They hired him on a trial basis so that they could 
actually determine whether he was able to perform 
the duties. 

Followups on the case show that the employer is 
satisfied with the performance of the veteran and will 
undoubtedly continue him on that job. 


Older Veteran Finds Advertising Job 


By MICHAEL MESERITZ, Older Worker Counselor, Manhattan Industrial Office 
and KATE LEWIS, Interviewer, New York City Sales Office 


Vew York Division of Employment 


FT'TIMES in the press and routine of finding 
jobs for older workers, we lose sight of the psy- 
chological and sociological impact resulting from the 
rejection of the worker because of his age. Consider 
the case of an older worker, 63 years of age-—a man 
who had a fair education, had held responsible jobs, 
had lived in relative affluence and respectability most 
of his life, but now finds himself so demoralized and 
rejected in his inability to find a job because of his 
age, that he comes to the New York State Employ- 
ment Service seeking a job, not within the scope of his 
training and experience, but as a delivery boy. He is 
convinced through experience that employers have 
relegated him to such occupations because of his age. 
The question then arises whether we as older 
worker counselors get this man an errand boy’s job, 
or exercise our counseling skills to get him back into 
the labor market at his highest potentials. ‘The answer 
is obvious. 

Joseph L., the older worker in question, looks about 
10 years younger than his 63 years. On his visit to 
New York’s Manhattan Industrial Office, he was well 
groomed, poised, and mentally alert. His vocational 
and educational background is both interesting and 
impressive. 

In 1916 Joseph L. graduated from the New York 
State Maritime College and immediately went to sea, 
spending the next 12 years in maritime service and 
rising through the ranks to the position of first officer. 
He held this job for 7 years, on the SS Leviathan, 
which was then the world’s largest ship. Among his 
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duties on this ship was that of staff captain in charge 
of personnel. He saw active service as Naval Reserve 
officer from April 1917 to April 1919. 

In 1928 because of a policy of retirement in the 
merchant marine, many ships were withdrawn from 
service and Joseph L. was among those laid off. He 
succeeded in finding a job ashore as advertising man- 
ager for a travel bureau. He held this job until the 
outbreak of World War II. Then he returned to sea 
duty as a captain on various merchantmen sailing in 
the war zone until the end of the war in 1945. 

In 1946 he got a job as a marine adviser to a Chinese 
shipping firm based in Shanghai, China. His major 
job was supervising the operation of a fleet of 100 or 
more diesel-engine ships varying from 50 to 10,000 
tons. This job came to an end in 1956 with the 
change in political climate in China and Joseph L. 
returned to the United States. 

He was then 59 years of age and determined to 
abandon the sea as a means of livelihood. He bought 
a poultry farm.in New Jersey and settled down as a 
farmer. But the farm steadily lost money, and soon 
all was lost and he went out of the poultry business. 


Where Was the Job For Him? 


Now began a search for employment. There was 
nothing to be had in shipping. He next tried adver- 
tising, a field in which he had some experience. In 
the space of 3 years, he managed to obtain two jobs, 
one selling advertisements to shipping firms, the othe: 
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as | management consultant on shipping to an adver- 
tisiig firm. In between, he was regularly rejected for 
available openings because of his age. It was in this 
mood of dejection and despair that he came to the 
New York State Employment Service looking for a 
delivery boy job. 

he older worker counselor did not give Joseph L. 
a delivery job. Instead, he carefully reviewed his 
entire work history and formulated a plan of job de- 
velopment for him. ‘The current labor market, com- 
bined with Joseph L.’s work experience, persuaded 
the older worker counselor to explore first the area of 
sales. Accordingly, the Manhattan Industrial Office 


74-Year-Old 
Runs Parking Lot 


By GEORGE HARVEY 


Veterans Employment Representative for Georgia 


N AUGUST 1959 Harley Thomas, a 74-year-old 

veteran, sought job placement assistance through 
the Atlanta office of the Georgia State Employment 
Service. The older-worker counselor reviewed his 
qualifications and listened to his story: 

(homas was a veteran of both World Wars and had 
seen service in Mexico in 1916. Following separation 
irom service as a master sergeant, he accepted employ- 
ment with the Army’s Adjutant General Depot in 
Atlanta. After 2% years on this job, his wife’s serious 
illness forced him to resign and care for her at home 
until her death 6 years later. 

He remarried, and in 1954 secured employment 
with an Atlanta paint manufacturer and wholesaler, 
performing inventory and warehouse work. ‘This 
job ended in August 1958. 

For 8 months he sought employment through his 
own efforts and encountered employer resistance, 
due to his age—chronological, not physical. He 
eventually located a temporary job of about 2 months’ 
duration. 

When he finally came to the Employment Service 
ai 74 years of age, Thomas was pressed by the need 
for employment and additional income above his 
rtirement, on account of increased family obligations. 


June 1960 


called the Sales Office and with its aid Joseph L. was 
referred to an advertising firm as a salesman at $125 
a week. 

The employer was impressed with Joseph L.’s back- 
eround and hired him. A short while after starting 
to work, Joseph L. wrote a letter to the older worker 
counselor containing the following remarks: “I want 
to thank you for all the efforts you have made on my 
behalf, and the courtesy all of you have shown to me, 
a complete stranger. Believe me, it gave me a lift in 
morale. With a thousand thanks to all of you, sin- 
cerely, Joseph L.” 





Harley Thomas, a 74-year-old veteran, manager of a 
parking lot, checks out a customer. 


The ES counselor was immediately impressed with 
Thomas’ vigorous appearance and high spirit for a 
person of his age. ‘These qualities, plus an eighth- 
grade education, led the applicant and counselor to 
believe that some type of light physical work, with 
limited reordkeeping if neessary, would be an ap- 
propriate occupational objective. 


He’s Hired! 


A number of efforts at job development, and much 
consideration of job openings listed with the office, led 
to two referrals some weeks apart, but neither resulted 
in a hire. A third referral, after a factual discussion 
between the referral interviewer and the employer, did 
result in a hire. 

Thomas was employed by a large cafeteria as man- 
ager of a parking lot, operated primarily for the eating 
establishment’s customers without charge, and second- 
arily as a commercial parking facility. A followup 
some months later revealed that Thomas was still 
happily employed. The employer reported “Mr. 
Thomas is a far-above-average employee. He _ has 
been on the job every day, and all our customers like 
him. He is an asset to our business.” 
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Veteran Preference 





in State Government Employment 


© PUBLIC employment systems recognize any 
form of preferential consideration to war vet- 
erans, and if so, what form does this preference take? 

It is well established historically that some special 
benefits are generally given to veterans, testifying to 
the gratitude of a country for their military service. 
The United States is no exception. 

As a part of national policy, the U.S. Government 
has been granting some form of preference in Federal 
civilian employment since 1865. While the initial 
benefit was restricted to preferential consideration for 
appointment, added pressures, legal interpretations, 
subsequent laws, and a sincere desire to show apprecia- 
tion, resulted in expanded employment benefits to 
veterans, such as waiver of age limits, retention bene- 
fits, reinstatement privileges, and additional points in 
examinations. ‘These changing benefits were lucidly 
brought together and embodied in the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 (Public Law 359, 78th Cong. ) 

In capsule form, this act defines the group to whom 
benefits will be granted and the extent of the preferen- 
tial considerations. ‘The major benefits include the 
addition of 5 or 10 points to examination ratings: 
restricting initial competition in certain classes of jobs 
to veterans; placing compensably disabled veterans at 
the top of nonscientific and professional registers: a 
prohibition against passing over veterans to select lower 
standing nonveterans without good reason; preference 
in retention over nonveterans in the same type of job 
or in jobs for which the veteran is fully qualified 
reductions in force; unlimited reinstatement privileges 

noncompetitive reemployment) approximately 3 
years sooner than for nonveterans; and a review, upon 
request, by the Civil Service Commission, of the reason- 
ableness of an employer’s action which resulted in 
certain adverse actions against a veteran for the eff- 
ciency of the service. 

In an effort to see what preference was granted to 
veterans in connection with State employment and the 
type of preference given, this office, in cooperation with 
the Veterans Employment Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, asked the veterans employment 
representatives in their respective States to supply cer- 
tain information concerning veteran preferences. 
This information has been compiled and summarized. 
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By EDWARD BECHTOLD, JR. 
Chief, Veterans Service Section 


U.S. Civil Service Commission 


Fifty-two reports were submitted covering all States 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. In analyz- 
ing these reports, the one from the District of Columbia 
was excluded since it is identical to that of the Federal 
Government. 

Twenty-one questions were asked relating to the 
major benefits contained in the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. The more controversial benefits, as reported, ar 
compared in this report. 

We began the survey by asking whether the particu- 
lar State government operates under a civil service o1 
merit system program. Reports show that 39 States 
operate under such a program, while 12 do not; 10 o! 
the 39 are under a partial merit system. In Pennsyl- 
vania, slightly less than half are under a merit system, 
and in ‘Tennessee approximately one-fourth of the 
permanent positions are under a merit system. ‘The 
remaining eight States have a merit system in some 
agencies. For example, lowa and Washington have 
seven agencies operating under a merit system; South 
Dakota, .Utah, and West Virginia have six: South 
Carolina and Virginia have four; and Texas has three. 
The veterans employment representatives were asked 
to complete the reports for those States not under a 
merit system insofar as those departments operating 
under grant-in-aid programs are concerned. 

Veterans are granted some type of employment 
preference in all 39 States reported operating under a 
civil service or merit system. Likewise, preference is 
extended to veterans in those departments under grant- 
in-aid programs in States having no merit system. 

It is interesting to note that Alaska, which has a bill 
pending to bring employees under a merit system, al- 
ready has a law that provides that veterans shall be 
shown prefere ‘nce in e mployment. Likewise, Texas 
has a law which provides that 40 percent of the 
employees of a department shall be veterans. 

The more controversial areas of veteran pre ference 
which are summarized here concern the granting of 
preference in appointme nt on a continuing basis, the 
addition of extra points to earned ratings, placing 
qualified compensably disabled veterans at the top of 
certain registers, job retention preference in reductions 
in force, and appeal rights from certain adverse actions. 

This article does not consider the merits of 
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par'icular side of these controversies, but is limited to 
an valuation of how these issues operate in the various 
Staies as reported in the questionnaires we have 
received. 

he questions asked and the responses received are 
oiven below. 


Is preference granted to veterans for an unlimited 
period? 
~ We wanted to find out if preference is a one-time 
privilege, limited to a specific number of years, or 
sranted on a continuing basis. Forty-seven States re- 
ported that preference is granted on a continuing 
basis and 4 reported a limitation on its use. In Ken- 
tucky, it is a one-time privilege. Michigan restricts 
its use by nondisabled veterans to a period of 3 years 
after release from military service; New York places 
no time limit on its use, but limits the use of veteran 
preference to only one examination. Delaware is the 
fourth State in which preference is limited in use. 


2. How many points are added to a nondisabled © 


veleran’s examination score and are disabled veterans 

en additional points over nondisabled veterans? 

[hirty-eight States provide for the addition of 5 
extra points to nondisabled veterans. Four States 
California, Kansas, North Carolina, and Pennsylva- 
nia—add 10 points. Five States add percentage 
points to examination ratings. For example, Arizona 
and Virginia add 5 percentage points to the numerical 
If a veteran competitor has a score of 80, he 
gets four addtional points, while a score of 90 will give 
him +.5 additional points. Washington adds 10 per- 
cent, Ohio 20 percent, and Utah 3314 percent. Four 
States—Idaho, Iowa, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey-—reported that they add no additional points. 

Forty-four reports indicated additional preference 
for disabled veterans. Seven jurisdictions—Arizona, 
lowa, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico, and Washington—reported giving no additional 
examination points to disabled veterans. 


ratings 
allngs. 


). Are disabled veterans listed ahead of all othe 
elicibles (veterans or nonveterans) regardless of their 
core? 

Reports indicate that nine States—Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 
Minnesota, and New Jersey—place disabled 
veterans ahead of all other eligibles. There is a dif- 
ference, however, in the percent of disability which the 
veteran must‘have in order to obtain this added bene- 
fit. The remaining 42 States make no distinction be- 
tween veterans. 

Four States—Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey—follow the practice of putting all 
qualified veterans ahead of nonveterans for job 
consideration. 


setts, 


t. Are veterans given preference in retention in re- 
ductions in force? 

Reports show that the vast majority of States grant 
no special preference to veterans in retaining their 
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Jack L. McFerron, a paraplegic, is an equipment spe- 
cialist in the Cataloging and Standardization Division 
at Mallory Air Force Station in Memphis, Tenn., and 
has been employed there since June 1954, While 
serving in Korea, he was injured by enemy gunfire 
which resulted in paralysis. 





Left: Henry J. Kearney, who is totally blind, is a bear- 
ing inspector and has been employed at Mallory Air 
Force Station for 8 years. He was blinded by enemy 
machinegun fire at Leghorn, Italy. 


Right: Doyle G. Inman, whose right leg is paralyzed be- 
cause of polio, is a bearing inspector foreman and has 
been employed at Mallory since 1944, 





Mathew B. Betle, a World War II veteran who has glau- 
coma in both eyes, is a workhand in the Bearing Pro- 
duction Branch at the Mallory Air Force Station. He 
is responsible for opening and unwrapping bearings as 
they are received. 
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jobs if a reduction in force becomes necessary. Forty- 
four State systems grant no special retention benefit. 
From the comments submitted, it would appear that 
seniority is the primary basis on which employees are 
retained. ‘Ten States, on the other hand, give some 
kind of consideration to veterans in this area. For 
example, in Alabama, seniority is not involved and 
veterans are the last to be laid off unless service ratings 
are inferior. Likewise, Georgia, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee provide retention benefits for veterans. In 
Mississippi, preference in retention is applicable only 
to the employment security agency. 

In New Jersey, seniority being equal, disabled vet- 
erans, then nondisabled veterans, have the highest re- 
tention preference in that order. New York provides 
that disabled veterans will have absolute retention 
preference over nondisabled veterans and nonveterans. 
North Dakota recognizes military service along with 
efficiency, seniority, dependency, etc., in determining 
relative standings for reduction-in-force purposes. 
Texas, which has a limited State merit system, grants 
retention preference to veterans to the extent neces- 
sary to maintain 40 percent veterans in accordance 
with State law. 


5. Have veterans any special appeal rights that 
nonveterans do not have? 

Five States—Alaska, Arizona, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and New Jersey—provide for veteran appeals, while 
46 States do not have such benefits. In Arizona the 
veteran has an appeal to a merit system board; in 
New Jersey the appeal is apparently to a State com- 
mission which is responsible for enforcement of the 
veterans’ statutes; and in Minnesota the veteran has 
a right of action in a court of competent jurisdiction. 


Other Preference Benefits 


On the question whether a veteran is required to 
have a passing grade in an examination before pref- 
erence points are added, 44 States reported yes, and 
8-—-Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Wyoming—reported no. 
In promotional examinations, 14 States grant prefer- 
ence, while 37 do not. The preference in promo- 
tional examinations varies. In some States it is a 
3- or 10-point addition; in others, a 2- or 3-point 
addition. In Utah, for example, it applies only to 
the highway patrol; and in Iowa the veteran is given 
preference in promotion over others of no greater 
qualifications. 

In considering eligibles for initial appointment, 
three names usually are submitted for consideration. 
In Colorado, only one eligible is considered on the 
basis that the person who achieves the highest grade 
in an examination is entitled to the first appointment. 
Several States select from among five or six eligibles 
on a list. 


Sixteen States are required to give reasons or justify 
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their action in passing over a veteran on a list of 
eligibles under consideration to select a lower ranking 
nonveteran. Thirty-five States do not make this cis- 
tinction. Arkansas makes this requirement for dis. 
abled veterans, but not for nondisabled veterans. ‘The 
Idaho system precludes rejection of a veteran. The 
Maine system provides for disabled veterans being 
given first consideration and nondisabled veterans sec- 
ond consideration before nonveterans are considered, 

With regard to age and physical requirements in 
State merit systems, there are no basic differences, and 
for the most part veterans and nonveterans are re- 
quired to meet the same standards. In five States, the 
age requirements are different for veterans in some 
jobs. In Pennsylvania, which has a partial merit 
system, the physical requirements are waived if the 
veteran’s physical condition is not in fact disqualifying. 


What About Military Service? 


Crediting military service toward retirement follows 
no set pattern. Most of the States operating under a 
merit system will permit credit to those who were 
State employees prior to military service if they return 
within prescribed time limits, etc. 

No classes of positions are restricted to veterans, 
with the possible exception of certain positions located 
in the various veterans Givisions or Commissions, or in 
other positions directly concerned with veterans. 
Otherwise, the reports indicate that jobs are open to 
all applicants. 

Reports from only three States—Missouri, New 
York, and Wyoming—indicate that veteran _prefer- 
ence in State employment is restricted to veterans who 
were inducted from the State. The majority do, how- 
ever, require that the veteran be a resident of the 
State at the time he claims preference for State em- 
ployment. Thirty-five States have this requirement, 
while 16 do not. 

The national policy of granting preference to vet- 
erans in Federal employment has influenced and es- 
tablished a pattern which States have adopted and 
modified to accord preference to veterans in State 
employment. 

Probably the most important conclusion that can be 
reached is that the States which have a civil service 
or merit system operation recognize honorable military 
service as deserving some special consideration. 

In some States, veteran preference probably evolved 
in a rather piecemeal fashion over the years, while in 
others it was a one-package program established after 
study of various State and Federal provisions. 

If a pattern could be established in those States 
operating under a merit system, it would be as follows: 

Veterans are given preference in initial considera- 
tion for State employment on a continuous basis in 
the form of additional examination points. The dis- 
abled veteran is given additional examination points 
over nondisabled veterans. Appointing or selecting 
officers can select freely from among those under active 
consideration without giving reasons for selecting a 
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n uveteran rather than a veteran. Likewise, no 
cl. sses of jobs are set aside for veteran competition, 
nor are the physical or age requirements any different. 


Once appointed, veterans advance on the same basis 
and under the same conditions as nonveterans, either 
through noncompetitive selection or promotional ex- 
aniination. When it comes to reducing the work force 


removing a person for cause, veterans compete 


) 


equally with nonveterans. ‘The veteran generally is 
not penalized by entering military service from State 
employment insofar as receiving retirement credit, if 
he is not dilatory in returning to State employment 
after military separation. Finally, the veteran gen- 
erally is required to meet the same residence require- 
ments for employment considerations as are applicable 
to all competitors. 


Employment — for Vedincnss 
in Other C scstubiiton 


By W. J. COTTER 


Employment Specialist, Veterans Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


Bundesversorgungsgesetz. 

Eski Muharip. 
Suomen Siviili-ja Asevelvollisuusin—volidien Litto 
ry. 

lhat’s the way it’s said in Germany, Turkey, and 
Finland. 

These statements refer to veterans and to organi- 
zations which assist veterans. Yet, just as those words 
of different languages differ from each other, and 
from our language, so, too, do they differ in definitions 
of a veteran and the benefits which are provided 
for ex-service persons. . 

We in the United States have set ideas of ‘‘what is a 
veteran” based on our personal experience. Most 
people do not know it, but there are several definitions 
of veterans here in the United States. ‘The Employ- 
ment Service has one based on military service between 
specified dates. The Veterans Administration, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the several veterans’ 
organizations have definitions which vary from one 
another because of dates of service and other criteria. 
In addition to the different definitions of veteran 
status, there are different benefits provided for differ- 
ent classes of ex-service personnel. 


Standards Differ 


The Veterans Employment Service knew that other 
countries have different standards to designate vet- 
erans and that there is a tremendous variation in serv- 
ices provided ex-service personnel. We wanted to 
know what constituted veterans’ status and, in particu- 
lar, what employment benefits were provided. The 

tempt to secure this information turned up some 
interesting sidelights of our Government’s operations 

id a minuscule review of world history. 

We do not know all of the details of the “chain of 
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command” or the methods of communication that 
brought to life this vast, worldwide network that was 
to answer our request for information. What we do 
know is that our request sparked an action that flashed 
around the entire globe bringing back to us many de- 
tailed answers. 

We know also that the complicated process that 
accomplished this mission began in the Labor Depart- 
ment Office of International Affairs. Next came the 
Department of State, then the Embassies in the se- 
lected world capitals, and finally the labor attachés 
who collected the wmaterial and returned it ex- 
peditiously. 


Detailed Replies 


Space does not permit our showing all the questions 
we asked or a hundredth of the voluminous details 
received in reply. Only a summary, some generaliza- 
tions, and a few facts not generally known in this 
country can be included at this time. 

Our questionnaire went to 36 countries—large 
countries, small countries, on every continent and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. From a few countries no an- 
swer was received to our query. ‘The first fact that 
struck us after reading the replies was that Uncle Sam 
is the most generous of all in providing for his veterans. 
However, there are several nations which are almost 
as generous. In some instances, individual benefits 
or practices may even be considered better than in 
our country. 

Do all countries provide benefits for their veterans? 
No. Asa matter of fact, many countries do not have 
veterans. Some nations have not engaged in a war 
for centuries and some never fought a war of any 
kind as an independent state. 

Switzerland has been a neutral for centuries. While 
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all able-bodied males must serve a hitch in the army, 
they are not considered veterans under our concept. 
Ex-servicemen do receive certain benefits. 

Denmark fought its last war in 1864 when Bismarck 
made war as an initial step in the unification of Ger- 
many. As a result of the German invasion of Den- 
mark in 1940, the whole population suffered and 
after the war was given certain welfare benefits. How- 
ever, the families of the 12 casualties resulting from 
the initial effects of the Nazi occupation, as well as 
survivors of the resistance groups, were provided with 
lump-sum payments. 

Few of the South American nations have fought 
outside their own continent. In 1825, the great Latin 
American heroes, San Martin and Simon Bolivar, 
overthrew the Spanish control of South America. 
Many civil wars and border conflicts occurred there- 
after. But there is no official recognition of veterans 
as such, and in many of the countries there have been 
only limited numbers in military service. 

But what of the nations who fought in two world 
wars and numerous smaller engagements? For ex- 
ample, what about the Russian bloc of states? Well, 
Russia helps her disabled veterans. In 1942 the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers (then People’s Commis- 
sars) took steps to insure that war invalids would be 
retrained, hired in suitable jobs, and provided with 
housing. Currently, the chief means of employing 
invalids is in “invalids cooperatives,” which inciden- 
tally, also includes civilian invalids. Disabled vet- 
erans also receive pensions. The amount depends on 
the extent of the injury and whether it is directly con- 
nected with military duties. 

There are also provisions for other veterans—specif- 
ically reemployment rights and projects to quickly 
absorb into the economy all demobilized personnel. 


In the British Commonwealth 


The British Commonwealth of nations generally has 
given veterans adequate benefits, including assistance 
through the employment services. Last June an article 
about Veterans Employment Services in Canada was 
published in the EMpLoyMENT Security Review. 
England, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, and India have good services tied in with their 
national employment services. 

Our definition of a veteran is “‘a former member of 
the Armed Forces who served during times of war, 
each period and duration of which is prescribed by 
acts of Congress.”” The main criterion here is service 
during a declared war period. 

Only 10 of the nations queried had a definition 
similar to ours. Five included all persons who were in 
the Armed Forces at any time. Two confined veteran 
status to the disabled only. There were some special 
categories of interest. Italy distinguishes between 
combat and noncombat zones. England provide 
benefits only for ex-regulars who must have served 
years full time, with 12 months of this period voluntary. 
They provide no special benefits for the mere fact of 
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service during World War II. Little Taiwan calls 
only professional soldiers veterans. In the Philippines, 
it’s all war periods and/or 5 years of service. 

We found that nine nations had a government- 
operated employment service of some sort to help 
veterans. Five other countries had combinations of 
government and private veterans’ organizations to do 
this work. Four provided employment services for 
veterans only and 10 had no formal organizations at 
all. Of course, this latter group consists of those states 
which do not have veterans or do not recognize them 
as a separate group. ‘The parent organization of the 
veterans services is most often the “Labour Ministry.” 
However, there were several variations, including the 
Defense Department, National Insurance Agency, 
Welfare Ministry, and speeial Veterans Ministry. 


Help For Ex-Servicemen 


Do all ex-servicemen get employment assistance? 
Twelve nations reported that no employment assist- 
ance was provided for veterans. Four have special 
services for disabled veterans. Thirteen countries have 
regular employment facilities through which veterans 
receive service. 

The United States is the only country with a sepa- 
rate and distinguishable Veterans Employment Service. 
In those countries where these services are provided, 
the activities are a part of some special setup. 

Three of the smaller countries have an organization 
vaguely simliar to our VES: 

Greece, under the Ministry of Labor, has a service 
under the title of “Central Council for Protection of 
Discharged Armed Forces Members.” ‘Then for each 
Monarchy (Prefecture) there is a “Local Council.” 
These councils consist of Government, military, and 
employer representatives, along with veteran organiza- 
tion and employee members. 

The Philippines has a “Veterans Affairs and Place- 
ment Division” under the Philippine Veterans Board 
which is in the Department of Defense. 

Spain, after its civil war of 1939, set up a “Comision 
de Ex-Combatientes” to place veterans who had ob- 
tained a war decoration or served 6 months in the 
national army during a period of war. Recently this 
service has been limited to disabled veterans only. 
National headquarters for disabled veterans (Direc- 
cion General de Mutilados) is housed in the Ministry 
of War. It has field offices in all Provinces. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission restricts exam- 
inations for certain jobs specifically for veterans, such 
as guards, elevator operators, custodians, and mes- 
Do any other countries? Also, what about 
priorities in getting Government jobs? Nine nations 
reported that veterans do get priority in referral to 
Government jobs. In addition, five countries reserve 
certain jobs for veterans. Greece reserves messenger 
jobs. India goes much further and reserves 50 per- 
cent of the vacancies for veterans. In particular, these 
are security-type posts such as police, home guards, 
transport services, etc. In Italy, all employees of the 
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“OQ eras” are veterans. There are in Italy also two 
qua-i-Government organizations assisting veterans— 
the National Foundation for the Protection of the 
Dis bled of the War and the National Foundation for 
Fig iting Men. Mexico reserves 25 percent of Govern- 
mer t jobs for veterans. 

liere in America our laws require the employment 
ser\ ices to give priority in referral of veterans to private 
employers as well as Government employment. What 
about other countries? 

A number of countries require private employers 
to hire a certain number of disabled veterans and all 
other veterans as well. Here are some of the policies. 

In Australia the Commonwealth Government pro- 
vided for preference for veterans in private employ- 
ment prior to 1959. At that time, because of its 
limited constitutional powers in this area, the law was 
declared void. Many States therefore enacted their 
own legislation providing for preference to veterans. 
Egypt requires employers with more than 50 employees 
toreserve 2 percent of the jobs for veterans. In Greece, 
there is a 7-percent compulsory employment provision 
for veterans. 

In countries which have employment offices and 
formal referral of applicants to employers, preference 
in referral is always given to veterans. 

Do other countries provide counseling and testing 
services to veterans? 

Fifteen nations have some sort of counseling and 
testing service to prepare veterans for employment. 
As nearly as could be determined, these services are 
similar to, and in a number of cases patterned after, 
our Bureau of Employment Security procedures. 

All countries that recognize veterans at all distin- 
guish disabled veterans as a separate group deserving 
benefits. In a number of cases the benefits for dis- 
abled veterans are more generous than in the United 
States. All provide some sort of job-finding assist- 
ance, pensions, counseling, and retraining. Others 
add assistance for their families and the families of 
deceased veterans. Almost every country gives prior- 
ity in referral, preference for certain types of jobs, 
reemployment rights, and selective placement for dis- 
abled veterans. 

In addition, some countries have compulsory em- 
ployment laws for disabled veterans. In Austria all 
firms employing 15 workers must hire 1 disabled vet- 
eran. 


For each additional 20 employees, another 


disabled veteran is added. France requires that a 
firm which employs 10 or more persons must allocate 
10 percent of its jobs to disabled veterans. 

Germany reserves 10 percent of all Government 
jobs for the severely disabled veterans. Israel re- 
quires employers to hire a certain proportion of dis- 
abled veterans and certain types of Government jobs 
are set aside for them. 

Are veterans guaranteed reemployment rights? 
Yes; in almost every country, regardless of any other 
benefit, veterans are guaranteed, where feasible, the 
right to return to their former jobs both in private and 
Government employment. 

Our study of veterans employment services and 
other benefits provided veterans in other countries 
brought out vividly the fact that these services are 
tailored to fit the particular country. The country’s 
background, its economy, and its social customs dictate 
the direction and scope of benefits for veterans. West 
Germany, Taiwan, South Korea, and others cannot 
guarantee reemployment rights because they are ex- 
cluded from parts or all of their former territories. 
Some nations are so economically and industrially 
deficient that veterans can be offered little or nothing 
special in employment. 

In the Netherlands, a disabled veteran may, in case 
of impaired locomotion as a result of a disability, be 
granted financial assistance for the purchase of a 
suitable means of conveyance. An ordinary bicycle 
is not supplied, since every Dutchman is presumed to 
be in a position to own one. 

Egypt provides that disabled veterans may purchase 
rail tickets at 12.5 percent of cost and they may use 
buses without charge. Their children are educated 
up through university without cost. 

One of the most highly prized benefits to a New 
Zealand veteran is the privilege of going to the top of 
the list to rent state-owned housing. These houses 
rent for 50 percent of private rental rates and repre- 
sent a real benefit. 

Most nations which have fought in wars of recent 
times recognize veterans as a special group and pro- 
vide for them in some manner. In almost all cases 
employment assistance and reemployment rights are 
supplied. Every nation does something special for 
disabled veterans and often these benefits are very 
generous. 


“A GOOD INVESTMENT” 


An “investment” in a handicapped person has turned out to be well worth the effort for one Columbia, S.C. business. 
Although William F. Prince of Columbia would have to be considered severely handicapped physically, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co, would never consider him handicapped for the work he has been doing for them for the past 3 years. 


From his crutches, Bill Prince is performing an important service in Sears’ Customer Service Debartment. 


He 


handles the telephone promotion services, reminding customers by ‘phone that their appliances need periodic care, 
reselling service contracts on appliances, and handling any complaints that come in. 


The personnel manager of Sears, calls Bill a “specialist” in his line of work. 
We are most pleased with his performance.” 


wll able to do the work he does. 
—"Performance,” May 1960. 





“With his pleasant personality, he is 
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An Interdepartmental Experiment... 


JOB COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 
OF YOUTH AUTHORITY WARDS 


By ROBERT HILL 


State Supervisor, Counseling and Youth Employment 


Califarnia Department of Employment 


HE bus drew to a halt at the corner of 21st and 

Main Streets. George pushed his way through 
the standing passengers and then through the middle 
exit door. He was 18 years old, about 5 feet 8 
inches in height, and dressed in a neatly pressed 
brown suit. He walked with an air of quict assurance 
that concealed his inner elation as he entered the 
architectural firm of Doud & Doud just across the 
street. For 9 months George had been a tracer for 
Doud & Doud, and liked his job very much. But to- 
morrow he was going to quit. He was going to do 
something that would have seemed fantastic to him a 
year or so ago—he was going to start junior college to 
study drafting. Encouraged by Mr. Doud and his 
parents, and with plans for a part-time job, George 
felt that he was at last starting on a real career. 

A year and a half ago George would have neve 
dreamed that this great good fortune could happen to 
him. At that time, he was in real trouble. Confined 
in Deuel Vocational Institution, a State correctional 
school for delinquent boys, he was bitter, unhappy. 
and unprepared for his return to the outside world. 
He had no plans for a job, no particular skills, and no 
ideas about what he wanted to do “outside.” 

What brought about this change in George? ‘The 
California Department of Youth Authority and the 
Stockton local office of the Department of Employ- 
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ment like to believe that they helped. In the fall of 
1957, they joined in a pilot program of employment 
counseling and job placement services for all youth 
authority wards. George was one of the boys chosen 
for the pilot program. He was selected because he 
wanted to go to work after leaving the institution and 
because he needed help in deciding what kind of work 
he wanted to do. 

To start the ball rolling, George was given a series 
of aptitude tests, including the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery. Then he received employment coun- 
seling which uncovered his interest and_ potential 
ability in the field of drafting. He began training in 
the institution course of drafting. His grades were 
good and his interest mounted. Before he left the 
institution, the Employment Service developed a job 
for him as a tracer with a firm in his hometown. 

With new skills, a place in the community, and 
a growing realization of his own capacities, George 
made a successful return to society as a responsible 
adult with plans for the future. 

Many boys like George will receive the same kind 
of help. The “pilot program” is proving successful 
and has been reaffirmed by a joint agreement between 
the two agencies mainly involved—the Department 
of Employment and the Youth Authority. 

In general, this is how the program works: 


A Youth Authority reception center 
psychologist and counselee, 
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{ Youth Authority reception center in- 
structor helps two wards in a skill 
exploration class. 


The GATB is used at the Youth Authority re- 
eption point to supplement findings from the initial 
suidance interviews, including information on school 
records, interests, skills learned, and health. 

2. The ward receives training in the institution as 
well as employment counseling according to the test 
esults and guidance findings. 

). After he leaves the institution, the paroled youth 
ontinues to receive employment counseling and 
lacement including job 
through the local State employment office serving his 


services. development 


ommunity, 
Specific Problems 


In this cooperative program, the first problem was 
io coordinate procedures of the two agencies. Be- 


4 sides, our employment counseling interviews had to 


provide realistic and useful counseling at the point 
f confinement for young people who would be re- 
turned to communities in California having greatly 
varied economic characteristics and educational and 
ob opportunities. The activities of 163 parole officers 
ind supervising parole officers had to be coordinated 
with those of over 300 employment ccunseling inter- 
iewers in over 100 offices serving California’s 58 
ounties. In addition, a followup procedure had to 
de devised enabling the Departments of Employment 
and Youth Authority to evaluate the results of voca- 
tional counseling and institutional training in terms 
f parolee job placement and adjustment. 


Procedures 


Here’s how Youth Authority reception centers and 
institutions, along with local employment offices, work 


June 1960 








together to return young people to an active and use- 
ful life in the community. 


In Rec eption Centers 


Three Youth Authority reception centers are intake 
points for all young California offenders. Here they 
are examined by a staff of doctors, psychologists, 
counselors, and classifications experts. Information 
gathered here determines to a great extent the kind 
of rehabilitative training the ward will get and the 
institution of confinement best suited to meet his or 
her needs. The GENERAL ApTITUDE TEST BATTERY 
is administered by Employment Service staff to all 
wards for whom its use will be valid. Youth Authority 
staff members monitor and score the GATB and use 
the results to assist in determining institutional assign- 
ment and training. Later these same test results are 
used by Employment Service personnel providing 
counseling to institutionalized wards who upon re- 
lease will enter the labor market. 

In the Institution of Confinement 

In most instances, wards are assigned to training 
schools many miles from reception centers. After the 
ward has adjusted to the training life of the Youth 
Authority institution, Employment Service counseling 
interviewers work with anyone who plans to enter the 
labor market upon release. Applications are com- 
pleted and needed employment counseling provided, 
utilizing prior test results and reception center guid- 
ance information. 

Approximately 10 days before the ward is to be 
referred to consideration for parole, local office coun- 
seling interviewers conduct a prerelease interview. 
The purpose is to revalidate the ward’s vocational 
choice and plan, continue needed vocational counsel- 
ing, and add any additional information which will 
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A Youth Authority reception center nurse and doctor 
give a medical examination to a ward. 


improve his opportunity for job placement when he 
returns to his community. This guidance information 
includes medical reports, selected psychiatric findings, 
a record of the institutional job assignment, and notes 
The Employ- 


regular 


on progress made on this assignment. 
ment Service records this information on 
Department of Employment forms, along with a sum- 
mary of Youth Authority guidance information. 


In the Local O fice 

The entire case history is forwarded to the local 
employment office serving the parolee’s home com- 
munity approximately 2 weeks before the parolee 
leaves the Youth Authority institution. 

It is here in the local employment office that the 
counseling, vocational planning, and training within 
the institution is applied to the home labor market of 
the parolee. On his initial visit to the employment 
office, the parolee is usually accompanied by his 
parole officer. His case history is discussed and con- 
tinued counseling or job development and placement 
activity is begun. 


At the end of 60 days, a youth parolee followup 
report is completed by the employment counseling in- 
terviewer on each parolee. This report aids in the 
evaluation of the parole officer’s contact, counseling, 
job development, referral, and job placement acti ity. 


Results 


After more than 2 years with these pilot procedures 
in effect, here are some of the results: 

Between September 1957 and April 1959, more 
than 3,000 employment counseling interviews were 
held with institutionalized Youth Authority wards, 
These were all employment counseling interviews, 
having as their purpose the identification and clarifica- 
tion of problems of vocational choice and adjustment. 

To assist wards in making a vocational choice, over 
2,000 GENERAL ApTiruDE TEsT BATTERIES were ad- 
ministered to as many individal wards. 

In addition, an unknown number of subsequent 
counseling interviews and job development attempts, 
along with selection and referral interviews, have been 
conducted in local offices of the home community 
serving the parolee. 

An analysis of 600 followup reports indicate that: 

Over 50 percent of the Youth Authority wards in 
this group, upon parole from the institution, contacted 
local offices of the Department of Employment in 
search of work. The other 50 percent returned to 
school, already had employment, or for some reason 
did not want work. 

As of April 1959, over 50 percent of those contact- 
ing Department of Employment loca] offices had been 
referred to jobs. Many others have been referred 
since this followup study was made. 

Of the 50 percent referred, 64 percent were placed 
on jobs—a better employer acceptance than for “regu- 
lar” applicants. . 

The California Department of Employment is 
pleased with the first followup results of this coopera- 
tive venture with the Youth Authority. Through this 
program, George and many others like him are being 
helped to enter suitable employment and make their 
adjustment to society. 


“SO YOU WANT A JOB” RADIO SERIES 


“SO You Want a Job,” a 15-minute program on Radio WCLE, in Cleveland, Ohio, is being presented 


at 1:30 p.m. each Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
The informal broadcast is a two-way telephone conversation 


Cleveland, according to results of a survey. 


This radio program is the most popular one in 


between a radio announcer and the local office manager or the veterans employment representative. 


Many placements have resulted from the listing of local and clearance job openings. 


Odd or unusual occupations listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles—Gandy Dancer, Bumper, 
Monkey Tail Puller, and Herpetologist, for example—add interest to the programs. The programs feature 
job openings; outlines of agency programs, including UI, testing, services to physically handicapped, older 
workers, veterans, and youth; employment trends; and related subjects. 


The closing announcement includes the Cleveland office telephone number and brings many local 
calls as well as responses from Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., Dalton, Ga., and other cities. 


—"The Security Searchlight,’ Nashville, Tenn., April 1960. 
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Dwight D. Guilfoil, Jr., and his family exchange pleasantries with 
Vice President Nixon after presentation of the President's trophy. 


| HE 1959 President's Trophy for “Handicapped Ameri- 
an of the Year” was presented by Vice President Nixon 
Dwight D. Guilfoil, Jr., an Illinois manufacturing execu- 
who is confined to a wheelchair, at the annual meet- 
g of the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped in Washington on May 5. Mr. 
Guilfoil earned the award because of the help he has given 
ther handicapped persons in gaining employment and 
his performance in volunteer community services. 


[he trophy is given annually by the President's Commit- 
to the person who, in the previous calendar year, sur- 
unted a serious handicap and went on to serve other 
licapped persons. 


[he 37-year-old father of seven children, president of 
Paraplegic Manufacturing Co., Inc., was nominated by W. A. 
Patterson, president of United Airlines, and was one of 62 

minees from 26 States considered by the Awards 
Committee. 


In his letter of nomination, Mr. Patterson said: “He 
{Guilfoil} has inspired handicapped men and women 
throughout the world by the success of his efforts and 
through addresses to groups of handicapped persons, telling 
hem how Government agencies, private charities, and 
\merican business are working hand in hand to bring them 
Opportunities for employment.” 


Mr. Guilfoil was stricken with spinal meningitis and 
polio in 1943 while he was in the Air Force as an aerial 
photographer. His career as a commercial illustrator was 
ibruptly terminated and he has been confined to a wheel- 
chair ever since. 


After 2 years of hospitalization, and an honorable dis- 
harge, he quickly discovered that as a physically handi- 
capped person, his job opportunities were limited to 
assistance programs” for the physically handicapped. 


Not satisfied with employment that did not offer advance- 
ment, Mr. Guilfoil joined with several other physically im- 
paired men and women in 1950 to found Paraplegics 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., in Franklin Park, Ill. He was 


Illinois Manufacturer Receives 
Handicapped American Award 


named treasurer and general manager of the firm, which 
employs more than 100 severely handicapped individuals. 
In 1955, when the company was faced with operating dif- 
ficulties, he was elected president and chairman of the board 
of directors. 


His first job was to place the company on a sounder 
financial basis. Today, the firm successfully competes in the 
open market for mechanical, electrical, and electronic sub- 
assembly business and, despite the price consciousness of 
this market, earns respectable profits. 


Recognizing that many executives and segments of the 
general public lack accurate information on the employment 
problems of the handicapped, he has traveled over 75,000 
miles in the past 2 years making addresses on radio and 
television and at countless meetings explaining why em- 
ployers benefit from hiring the handicapped. 


In addition, he has developed an informal program for 
referring unemployed, qualified, physically handicapped 
workers to other suitable prospective employers in the five- 
State Chicago area, since the company constantly has more 
job applications that it has jobs. In the past few months, 


34 handicapped persons have found jobs as a result of such 
a referral. 


He has been an active member of the Employer Com- 
mittee of the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped since 1954 and has participated at 
regional meetings and past annual meetings. He has also 
been an active member of the Illinois Governor's Com 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 


Six years ago when a commission was set up in IIlinois to 
investigate the hospitalization of paraplegics, Mr. Guilfoil 
was named to it. Since then he has energetically worked 
with miany persons and agencies on behalf of paraplegics. 


In his work on behalf of handicapped persons, he has 
appeared before numerous legislative committees to offer 
testimony regarding the important problems presented by 
the needs of handicapped men and women. 


Mr. Guilfoil was a cofounder and is president of a hous 
ing development in Oak Park, III., which has the sole pur- 
pose of providing adequate housing for persons confined 
to wheelchairs or with other ambulatory disabilities. The 
young executive has also given freely of his time as a mem- 
ber and officer of many civic, military, State, national, and 
international organizations. 


Mr. Guilfoil was selected as “Chicago Father” of 1953, 
and “Mr. Illinois” of 1953. In 1957, he was named one of 
the outstanding Young Chicagoans by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. That same year he was named one of the 
Outstanding Men of the United States by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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